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THE AYE-AYE. 


Sy 
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[The Aye-Aye (Cheiromys Madagascariensss). | 


Tars extraordmary animal, respecting the true situation 
and affinities of which so many conflicting opinions have 
been advanced, and upon which naturalists are still 
divided, is a native of Madagascar, where it is either 
extremely rare, or at least a tenant of remote solitudes 
seldom visited by the aborigines of the island, and never 
by Europeans. One specimen alone exists in Europe, 
brought home ‘by Sonnerat, its discoverer, who first 
figured and described the animal in his *‘ Voyage aux 
Indes,’ (Paris, 1'781,) a specimen from which all subse- 
quent accounts have been taken, and which is carefully 
in the al Museum of Paris. The first 
describer of this animal, Sonnerat, obseryes that it seems 
Vor. VII. 





allied to the Lemurs, the monkeys, and the squirrels ; 
and subsequent writers have taken opposite views, ac- 
cording as they have been biassed by one part of its 
organization or another, or according to their ideas of the 
respective value of characters deduced from one set of 
organs or another. Guided by its singular dentition, 
Pennant, in the last edition of his ‘ History of Quad- 
rupeds,’ and Gmelin, in his enlarged edition of the ‘ Sys- 
tema Nature’ of Linneeus, placed it among the Squirrels, 
the former under the title of the Aye-Aye Squirrel, the 
latter under that of Sciuwrus Madagascariensis. Though 
separated from the squirrels by more modern writers 
under the generic title of Cheiromys, it was still retained 
31 
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the Rodents by many celebrated naturalists, and 
among them by Cuvier, who, however, was not unaware 
of its affinity to the Lemurs, and who, after describing its 
dentition, observes that “ its extremities are all furnished 
with five toes; of those of the anterior, four are exces- 
sively long, and of these the middle finger is much more 
attenuate than the rest ; on the hind feet the thumb is 
opposable to the other toes, so that in this respect these 
animals are, among the rodents, what the opossums are 
among the carnivora. The structure of the skull, how- 
ever, is moreover very different from that of other 
rodents, and has more than one relationship with the 
Quadrumana.” Dr. Fleming and Mr. Swainson, dif- 
fering as they do in their principles of arrangement, both 
retain it in the order Rodentia, the latter observing that 
its affinities are uncertain, but that “ the teeth and skull 
are so decidedly in favour of its belonging to the glires 
(rodents), that we prefer for the present to include it in 
that order.” (See ‘ Cabinet Cyclop.,’ Quadrup., p. 90.) 
M. F. Cuvier, in his work entitled “ Des Dents des 
Mammiftres,”’ considers the Aye-Aye as the type of a form 
intermediate between the Quadrumana and Rodentia, but 
distinct from either. 

On the other hand Schreber regarded it as a Lemur, 
and described it under the name of Lemur psilodactylus ; 
as did also Linnzeus himself, who characterizes it as an 
“ ashy-ferruginous Lemur, with a bushy tail, and the 
middle finger of the fore-paws very long and naked.” 
M. Blainville, in a pamphlet recently published, entitled 
“ Sur Quelques Anomalies de Systéme Dentaire dans 
les Mammiféres,” observes that notwithstanding the 
rodent-like character of its teeth, it is, as is proved b 
the rest of its organization, as well as by its manners ood 
habits, a true Lemur, having absolutely no relationship 
with the rodents, no affinity to them, in spite of what 
many naturalists have imagined. We have ourselves 


lately had an ity of carefully examining this 
remarkable pat or ra its preserved remains, in 
the Museum at Paris, and we do not hesitate to 

it as belonging to the Lemurine family, of which, in the 
language of some zuologists, it is one of the aberrant 


forms. The teeth, in certain respects, resemble those of 
the rodents, consisting only of incisors and molars, an 
unoccupied space intervening between them. The inci- 
sors are two above and two below, strong, powerful, and 
opposed, as in the rodents; those below are compressed 
laterally, but deep from before backwards, and extend 
each in an alveolus carried out in the ramus of the 
lower jaw throughout its whole extent. They are acutely 
pointed, their apex resembling a ploughshare. They 
are indeed miniature representations of the huge curved 
canines in the lower jaw of ~S Hippop —_ The 
upper incisors are not so obli po " are also 
deeper from before teckweailh than from side to side. 
The molars are four on each side above, and three below. 
They are small, rooted, and of simple structure. The 
head is moderate, rounded, and terminating in a short 
and rather pointed muzzle; the eyes are very large, and 
of a nocturnal character; the osseous ring of the orbits 
is complete ; the ears are large, elongated, subacute at 
the points, naked within, and thinly strewed externally 
with longish hairs. Obscure rugs across their internal 
aspect seem to denote that, as in the Galagos, they are 
capable of being folded down, a power possessed also by 
numerous bats, and among them by the large-eared bat 
of our island. The similarity indeed of the ears of the 
Aye-Aye to the Bat was not unnoticed by Sonnerat, who 
describes them as bat-like, black, and smooth. The 
fore-paws have each five fingers, of which that which 
takes the place of a thumb is short, and arises beyond 
the base of the rest; these are long and slender, the 
middle finger being remarkably attenuate, but exceeded 
in length by the third or ring finger; the thumb is not 
opposable, and with the other fingers is furnished with 
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sharp hooked “claws.” The arms are short in proportion 
to the ior extremities. The hindlimbs ate long, as in 
the Galagos, and the feet are prehensile, being furnished 
with a true opposable thumb, protected by a flat nail. 
the rest of the toes are of moderate length and stoutness 
but the first is the shortest, and, as in the Lemurs, is 
armed with a straight pointed claw; the rest have 
hooked claws. The tail is long and bushy, with coarse 
black or brownish-black hairs. The general colour of 
the Aye-Aye is ferruginous brown, passing into yellowish 
grey on the sides of the head, throat, and belly ; the feet 
are nearly black. Beneath the brown outer coat there jg 
on the back and limbs a fine thick undercoat of soft wool 
of a pale yellow, which appears more or less through the 
outer. 

Of the habits of the Aye-Aye we know nothing but 
from the account of M. Sonnerat, who kept two of these 
animals, viz. a male and a female, alive in captivity, 
It would appear that their habits are nocturnal. By day 
they see with difficulty, and the eyes, which are of an 
ochre colour, resemble those of an owl. Timid, quiet, 
and inoffensive, they pass the day in sleep, and are 
not aroused without difficulty; when awake their motions 
are slow, as those of the Lori, and they have the same 
fondness for warmth ; their thick fur indeed sufficiently 
proves their impatience of cold, as is the case with the 
true lemurs also, which, as we know, have the body well 
protected by soft fur; the more needful, as night (be- 
tween the temperature of which and that of the day in 
intertropical countries there is a great difference) is the 
season of their activity. During the day the Aye-Aye 
slumbers in its seclu retreat, namely, some hole or 
cavity in which it conceals itself, and from which on the 
approach of genial darkness it issues forth in quest of 
food ; as the structure of its teeth indicate, its diet consists 
of buds, fruits, and other vegetable matters,—to which 
may be added insects and their larvee, for which it is said 
to search in the crevices and chinks of the bark of trees, 
dislodging them by means of its long claw-furnished 
fingers, and by the same means conveying them to its 
mouth, The individuals alluded to, which were kept alive 
by Sonnerat for about two months, were fed upon boiled 
rice, Which they took up with their long slender fingers, 
using them much im the same manner as the Chinese 
use their eating-sticks. Sonnerat remarks, that during 
the whole of the time these animals lived, he never 
observed them set up their long bushy tail in the same 
manner as the squirrel does, but that, on the contrary, it 
was always kept trailing at length. To this observation 
Buffon in his account of the Aye-Aye expressly adverts. 
The following remark by Buffon is also worth attention: 
—*Of all the animals,” he says, “ which have the 
thumb flattened, the tarsier is that which approaches 
the nearest to the Aye-Aye; they have this character in 
common between them : moreover they have the same 
kind of tail, which is long and covered with hair; both 
also have the ears naked, straight, and transparent, and 
a vest of woolly fur immediately covering the skin. There 
is also some degree of resemblance in the feet, for the 
tarsier has them very long.” 

In one respect however (setting aside the character of 
its dentition) the Aye-Aye differs from the Lemurs, and 
all other animals of the quadrumanous order :—we allude 
to the situation of the teats in the female, which are two 
in number, and ventral instead of being* pectoral (or 
seated on the chest). Of the number of young produced 
nothing is known,—but we may conclude that they 
amount at the most to not more than two at a birth, and 
perhaps only one. } 

The term Aye-Aye is the native name of this singular 
animal, and is said to be a resemblance of its voice, 
which is a feeble cry, consisting of two plaintiye syl- 
lables. 

Notwithstanding the length of time that has intervened 
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from the discovery of the Aye-Aye by Sonnerat, to the 

resent day, and visited as the island of Madagascar has 
been by Europeans,—nay more, notwithstanding the resi- 
dence of- Europeans within its shores, it is somewhat 
strange that no additional information should have been 
collected respecting the habits and manners of this ani- 
mal—that no additional specimens should have been 
obtained, and that not a single notice of a living indivi- 
dual having been seen or captured should have appeared 
in the records of science. 





WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
[Continued from No. 421.) 

Tue agitation of the question of the Slave Trade created 
much personal feeling. There were erful interests 
opposed to the abolition. At first the horrors of the trade 
were declared to be exaggerated; then, when its evils 
were exposed, and could no longer be denied, it was con- 
tended that the immediate abolition of the trade would be 
productive of much mischief. Thus, “in 1792, Mr. 
Wilberforce’s motion for the may the Slave Trade 
was met by a proposal to insert in word ‘ gradually ;” 
and in pursuance of the same policy, Mr. Dundas imtro- 
duced a bill to provide for its discontinuance in 1800. 
The date was altered to 1796, and in that state the bill 
passed the Commons, but was stopped in the Upper 
House by a proposal to hear evidence upon it. Mr. Wil- 
berforce ammually renewed his efforts, and brought every 
new argument to bear » the question, which new dis- 
coveries or the events of the times produced.” 

After an interval of a few years, he renewed his exertions 
in Parliament. On the 30th of May, 1804, he moved 
for leave to bring in his bill for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. In his speech on this occasion, “ he took the op- 
portunity of making a powerful appeal te the Irish mem- 
bers, before whom, in con: of the Union, this 
question was now for the first time brought, and the 
greater part of whom supported it.” On a division, Mr. 
Wilberforce’s motion was carried by 124 to 49. His bill 
was introduced, and the Commons, but was stopped 
inthe Lords. In} the motion was renewed, but was 
lost in the Commons, “ by over-security the friends 
of the measure.” But the time was near at hand for the 
winning of the great measure. On the ministerial changes 
which took place in 1806, when Mr. Fox and Lord Gren- 
ville came into office, the abolition of the Slave Trade was 
brought forward by ministers, though it was not made 
a“ government”’ question on account of there being several 
members of the cabinet opposed to it. “The Attorney- 
General (Sir A. Pigott) brought in a bill, which was 
passed into a law, prohibiting the Slave Trade in the 
conquered colonies, and excluding British subjects from 
engaging in the foreign Slave Trade; and Mr. Fox, at 
Mr. Wilberforce’s special request, introduced a resolution 
pledging the House to take the earliest measures for effec- 
tually abolishing the whole Slave Trade: this resolution 
was carried by a majority of 114 to 15 ; and January 2, 
1807, Lord Grenville brought forward a bill for the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade in the House of Lords, which 
passed safely through both Houses of Parliament. As 
however the king was believed to be unfriendly to the 
measure, some alarm was felt by its friends, lest its fate 
might still be affected by the dismissal of the ministers, 
which had been determined upon. Those fears were 
groundless ; for though they received orders to deliver up 
the seals of their offices on the 25th of March, the royal 
assent was given by commission by the Lord Chancellor 
Erskine on the same day ; and thus the last act of the 
administration was to conclude a contest maintained by 
Prejudice and interest during twenty years, for the sup- 
port of what Mr. Pitt denominated ‘ the greatest practical 
evil that ever afflicted the human race.’ ”* 

Though the achieving of the abolition of the Slave 
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Mr. Wilberforce, and that by which his name will be 
handed down to posterity, we must not look upon him 
exclusively in that light. After he had shaken himself 
free from the fashionable frivolities of his youth, and had 
taken his stand upon what may be termed high Christian 
principles, his exertions and his example were devoted to 
great and good objects. His book, ‘A Practical View o. 
the prevailing religious system of professing Christians in 
the higher and middle classes in this country, contrasted 
with real Christianity,’ has had a great and extensive 
influence. It was the work of a man in the very prime 
of life—thirty-eight years of age—who was moving in the 
hee circles of society, and associating with the great and 
influential men of the time. The position of the author 
instantly attracted publie attention to the book, and the 
fearless, ard rage 4 spirit which pervaded it, made it 
remarkable. His life was regulated by the principles 
laid down in that book. His morals were unblemished ; 
his charity was overflowing; and he was ever prompt 
and ready to “every good word and work.” 

In 1812, feeling the fatigue of acting as a county mem- 
ber, he retired from the tation of Yorkshire. 
From that year to 1825, when he retired from Parliament 
and public life, he represented the borough of Bramber 
in Sussex, one of those disfranchised by the Reform Bill. 
Mr. Wilberforce was a supporter of Parliamentary Re- 
form and Catholic Emancipation, as well as all measures 
which he thought tended to the moral and social improve- 
ment of his fellow-men. 

In his old age his circumstances were somewhat strait - 
ened, by having involved himself for his eldest son, who 
was unsuccessful in some business ions. It is no 
slight testimony to his integrity, and his entire freedom 
_ the “love of money,” that he never availed himself 
of his opportunities to acquire title, place, or sion. 
He bore 8 altered dewmnstonads with Christien cheer- 
fulness. He died, after a gradual decline, in London, 
July 29, 1833, aged 74. His directions for a plain fu- 
neral were disregarded, a requisition having been addressed 
to his relatives, si isti men of all par- 
ties in both houses of Parliament, requesting that he 
might be buried with such public honours as “ can never 
be more fitly bestowed than upon such benefactors of 
mankind.” Hewas ingly interred in Westminster 
Abbey, within a few yards of his contemporaries Pitt, 
Fox, and Canning. Two of his sons, clergymen in the 
Established Church, have recently published his ‘ Life.’ 


Difference of Conducting Power—In a room without a 
fire all the articles of furniture soon acquire the same tem- 
perature; but if in winter a person with bare feet were to 
step from the carpet to the wooden floor, from this to the 
hearth-stone, and from the stone to the steel fender, his 
sensation would deem each of these in succession colder 
than the preceding. Now the truth being that all had the 
same temperature, only a temperature inferior to that of the 
living body, the best conductor, when in contact with the 
be would carry off heat the fastest, and would therefore 
be deemed the coldest. Were a similar experiment made 
in a hothouse, or in India, while the temperature of every 
thing around were 98°, viz. that of the living body, then 
not the slightest difference would be felt in any of the sub- 
stances: or, lastly, were the experiment made in a room 
where by any means the general temperature were raised 
considerably above blood-heat, then the carpet would be 
deemed considerably the coolest instead of the warmest, and 
the other things would appear hotter in the same oxder in 
which they appeared es in the winter room. Were a 
bunch of wool and a piece of iron exposed to the severest 
cold of Siberia, or of an artificial frigorific mixture, a man 
might touch the first with impunity (it would merely be 
felt as rather cold); but if he grasped the second, his hand 
would be frost-bitten, and possibly destroyed: were the two 
substances, on the contrary, transferred to an oven, and 
heated as far as the wool would bear, he might again touch 
the wool with impunity (it would then be felt as a little hot), 
but the iron would burn his flesh.—Arnoti’s Physics. 





Trade by Great Britain was the great event in the life of 


* «Gallery of Portraits,’ vol. vii. 
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ENGLISH ROMANTIC BALLADS. 
No. Il. Tae Caitpe or Erite.—GLasGErion 


“ Listene my lays, for some there bethe 
Of love which stronger is than dethe ; 
And some of scorne, and some of guile. 
And old adventures that fell while.” 
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[The Childe of Elle.] 
Aone the romantic ballads of England, while there are © On yonder hill a castle stands 
many which exhibit the exalted courtesy and the merci- ith walls and towers bedight, 
ful valour of noble minds, there are some deeply stained And yonder lives the Childe of Elle, 
with the darker colours of basenese and treachery. The A young and comely knight, 
‘Childe of Elle,’ one of the former, is as beautiful as it is The Childe of Elle to his garden went, TI 
true ; and of the latter, ‘ Glasgerion ’ is at once perfidious And stood at his garden pale, sii hesit: 
and pathetic. The hero of the oneis a knight true to his When, lo! he beheld fair Emmeline's page a you 
ladye-love and to all the courtesies of the school of chi- Come tripping down the dale. its w 
valry : the hero of the other is a king’s son and a gifted | "The Jord of Elle hastened to meet this messenger, in With 
poet, who loses his mistress and his life through the | whose haste he read tidings of weight : he hails him with palfir 
treachery of a churl, whom he had taken for a page. | a) the impatience of a lover. or ra 
Of the Childe of Elle neither history nor song makes fount 
further record than the ballad contains; of Glas- “ Now Christ thee save, thou little foot page, 
ion both historians and high poets have spoken. Now Christ thee save and see ; 
Chanter has placed him in his ‘ House of Fame’ among > - ae = a f lady gay» 
the great masters of British song, without any intimation Ty Tete ont 
of his sad story; and Otway has founded on the My lady she is all woe-begone, 
ballad his tragedy of ‘ The Orphan;’ a drama that And the tears fall from her eyne; 
makes the mournful exhibition of a lady of beauty and Bs ve bere wre  S Sead 
innocence tricked out of her virtue and pushed into ' 
misery through a sort of trap-door, whence there isno{| Something of this the Childe of Elle had heard before, No 
rising but through the grave. yet he was glad to hear it again, and he looked with a page,’ 
The ‘Childe of Elle’ was found by Percy in his old | beating heart on a silken scarf which the page assured creat 
black folio of ballads, and owes here and there some of | him was yet wet with her tears; and on a ring of gold, tate t 
its propriety and some of its narrative to the kindred | the last gift she would likely send him, and which she of E] 
taste of that accomplished scholar. The opening is in | desired him to wear for her sake, when she was dead of love 
and gone. 


the true spirit of minstrel romance, 
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“ Forah ! her gentle heart is broke, 

And in grave soon must she be, 
Sith her father hath chose her a new new love, 

Aud forbid her to think of thee. 


Her father hath brought her a carlish knight, 
Sir John of the north countraye, 

And within three days she must him wedd, 
Or he vows he will her slaye.” 


These sad tidings seemed not to daunt the Childe of- 
Elle: he at once desired the little foot-page to tell fair 
Emmeline that her own true love would come and free 
her, or die : “ So hie thee back speedily,” he said, “ and 
tell her I will be at her window to-night, be it for weal or 
woe.” ‘The boy answered with his feet. 

“ The boy he tripped, the boy he ran, 

He neither stint nor staid, 

Until he came to fair Emmeline’s bower, 
When, knéeling down, he said : 

O, lady, I’ve been with thine own true love, 
And he greets thee well by me ; 

This night will he be at thy bower window, 
And die or set thee free.” 


The lady made no reply to this, but sat in her cham- 
ber till night came; and when all were asleep she was 
awake, and when all other eyes were dry, her’s were 
moist with tears. Midnight was nigh when she heard 
steps under her window ; and she soon heard too the 
vice of her true love, between a whisper and a call, bid- 
ding her arise and mount his palfrey, which would soon 
carry her beyond the reach of pursuit. Fair Emmeline 
had her scruples. 


“ My father he is a baron bold, 

Of lineage proud and nigh 

Aad what would he say ifhis ae daughter 
Away with a knight should fly ? 

Ah, well, I wot he never would rest, 
Nor his meat do him no ’ 

Until he had slain thee, Childe of Elle, 
And seen thy dear heart’s blood.” 


The Childe of Elle, who perhaps thought this no 
proper time for such scruples, said he would take her at 
once to his lady-mother, with whom she would dwell till 
marriage made them one: nor had he come there with- 
out the means of carrying her safely away. 

“ O lady, wert thou in thy saddle set, 
And a little space him fro, 


I would not care for thy cruel father, 
Nor the worst that he could do. 


O lady, wert thou in thy saddle set, 
And once without this wall, 

I would not care for thy cruel father, 
Nor the worst that might befal.” 


These were cheering words to fair Emmeline; yet she 
hesitated, and trembled and stood within her window like 
a young bird that fain would fly, yet feels afraid to trust 
its wings. The Childe of Elle took her by the hand, and, 
with more of persuasion than of force, carried her to his 
palfrey, and kissing her tenderly while her tears fell fast, 
or rather, as the old minstrel declares, “ ran like the 
fountain free,”— 

** He mounted himself on a steed so tall, 
And her on a fair palfraye, 


And slung his bugle about his neck, 
And roundly they rode awaye. 


All this beheasd her own damsell, 
In her bed whereas she lay : 

Quoth she, my lord shall be told of this, 
And I shall have praise and fee.” 


No sooner said than done. Unlike the “little foot- 
page,” the young lady’s “ own damsel ” was a mercenary 
Creature; nor did she, in alarming the baron, hesi- 
late to say that Emmeline had fled with the Childe 
of Elle, in obedience to a coarser feeling than that 





of love, 
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“ The baron he woke, the baron he rose, 

And called his merry men all; 

And come thou forth, Sir John the knight, 
Thy lady is carried to thrall. 

Fair Emmeline scarce had ridden a mile, 
A mile forth of the town, 

When she was aware of her own father’s men 
Come galloping over the down.” 


This unwelcome apparition no whit dismayed the 
Childe of Elle, who was perhaps even glad to see his 
north-country rival leading the van and animating the 
pursuit ; nay, we may imagine that he even slackened his 
pace, that the sword might the sooner decide between them. 
“ Stop, thou false knight, nor carry that lady farther,” 
exclaimed Sir John; “she is of gentle blood, and thou 
art the son of a base churl.” “ Thou liest, and loudly,” 
replied the Childe of Elle; “my father was a knight, 
and my mother a lady, which is more than thou canst 
say :” and drawing his sword, he sprung from his horse, 
and said to Emmeline, 

« But light now down, my lady fair, 

Light down and hold my steed, 

While I and this discourteous knight 
Do try this arduous deed, 

Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 
And aye her heart was woe, 

While ’twixt her love and the carlish knight 
Passed many a baleful blow.” 


But fortune took, cont to custom, the side of cour- 
tesy and love ; the carlish knight fought indeed fiercely, 
and the contest was stubborn, but a lucky blow from the 
Childe of Elle settled the debate for ever; yet before 
the victor was able to remount and continue his flight, 
the baron and all his men were close at hand. Fair 
Emmeline was in despair: not so her companion, who 
seems to have merited his fortune through prudence as 
well as bravery. 

“ Her lover he put his horn to his mouth, 
And blew both loud and shrill, 
And soon he saw his owh merry men 
Come riding over the hill. 


4 peg thy bead, hers em baron, 
ra’ 5 ho and ; 
N ao ntblan send two onto hearts 
.. Fast knit in true love’s Band.” 

His men now came hurrying in to second his persua- 
sions: the baron looked at the slain Knight, at his trem- 
bling daughter, and the gallant Childe of Elle, but here- 
ditary hatred was hard to overcome ; and it would seem 
too that the reproaches of Sir John of the North country 
had made some impression, for besides urging mutual 
affection the Childe of Elle thought it right to explain his 
lineage. . 

“ My mother she was an earl’s daughter, 
And a noble knight my sire— 


The baron he frowned and turned away, 
With.mickle dole and ire. 


Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 
And did all trembling: stand ; 
At length she sprang low to her knee, 
And held his lifted hand. 
Pardon, my lord and father dear, 
This fair young knight and me; 
Trust me, but for that carlish knight 
I never had fled from thee.” 


Sore was the struggle in the mind and heart of the 
baron ; but every moment his resolution was giving 
ground: the lover of his choice lay beside him dead and 
stiff; the lover of his daughter’s choice stood before him 
fair and young and well descended: his hesitation is 
happily described. 

« The baron he stroked his dark-brown cheek, 
And turned his head aside, - 
To wipe away the starting tear ° 
He proudly strove to hide. 
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Here, take her, Childe of Elle, hé said, 
And gave her lily-white hand; 
Here, take my dear and only child, 
‘And with her half my land.” 


The followers on both sides began on this to put up 
their swords, and step nearer to hear the words which 
were to bring peace to two hostile houses and conclude a 
very romantic adventure: these words of peace were 
spoken by the baron to his future son-in-law. 


« Thy father once mine honour wronged, 
n days of youthful pride ; 

Do thou that injury repair, 
In fondness for thy bride. 

And as thou love her and hold her dear, 
Heaven prosper thee and thine, 

And now a father’s blessing on thee, 
My own fair Emmeline.’ 


‘The Childe of Elle’ is not more happy than ‘ Glas- 
gerion’ is tragic. Of the hero of the ballad Percy 
remarks, that “ the ‘ Briton Glaskeryon,” whoever he 
was, is apparently the same person with our famous 
harper Glasgerion.” In this mournful strain may be 
seen an instance of minstrel dignity; he is a king’s son, 
and appears in the character of a harper or minstrel in 
the court of a foreign prince; he wears a chain of gold, 
rides on horseback, at keeps company with the king’s 
daughter. His skill on the harp, as represented in a 
Scottish ballad, was supernatural. 

* He could harp a fish out of the water, 
And water from a stane, 


And milk out of a maiden’s breast 
That bairn had never nane.” 


The Glasgerion of the south pretended to no such 
powers, yet he was probably a handsome man as well as 
a skilful harper, since he moved the hearts of the queen’s 
ladies as well as that of a princess. The commencement 
of the ballad goes abruptly and roundly into the busi- 
ness. 

* Glasgerion was a king's own son, 
And a harper was he good: 


He harped in the king’s chamber, 
ere cup and caudle stood. 


And so did he in the queen’s chamber, 
Till ladies all waxed giad; 

Up then bespake the king’s daughter, 
And these words thus she said :— 

Strike on, strike on, Glasgerion, 
Of thy striking do not blin ; 

There’s never a stroke comes o’er thy harp, 
But it glads my heart within.” 


The heart of the minstrel rejoiced at this, for her 
beauty had drawn him from his father’s court, and long 
had he harped and sung in her presence without the 
reward of a gentle word or a kind look. 

“ O fair befal him, lady, quoth he, 
Who taught you now to speak ; 


I have loved thee, lady, these seven long year, 
My mind I ne’er durst break. 


But come to my bower, Glasgerion, 
When all men are at rest ; 

As I am a lady true of my word, 
Thou shalt be a welcome guest.” 


A glad man was Glasgerion, he hurried home, but the 
vanity of the poet overcame the prudence of the prince ; 
he called to him his page, a young man of low ex- 
traction, and with all the cunning of a degraded class, 
and none of the honour and courtesy which he could not 
fail to observe in the company kept by his master. To this 
perfidious page the poet, in the joy of his heart, communi- 
cated the agreeable command he had just received from 
the princess. “ You have not rested well for some time,” 
said his treacherous adviser, “so lay your head down here, 
snatch an hour or so of , and I shall watch and 
awaken you before it is time to begone.”” No sooner was 
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the unreflecting poet asleep than to work went the wily 
page. 
“ And up then rose that lither lad, 
And hose and shoon did on, 


And a collar he cast about his neck ; — 
He seemed a gentleman.” 


In the dress and imitating the look of his master, he 
hastened to the palace, and made the appointed signal ; nor 
did he stand long, for the princess, suspecting no treach- 
ery, was true to her word; yet she seems to have had 
some yp cle since he continued silent, and did not 
comport himself like a lover bred in a school of 
courtesy. 

“ He did not kiss that lady’s lips, 
Nor when he came, nor youd ; 


And sore mistrusted that lady gay 
He was of some churle’s blood.” 


The wily page then hastened home, changed his clothes, 
and awakened his master. 
“ Awake, awake, my dear master, 
The cock hath well nigh crown ; 


Awake, awake, my master dear, 
I hold it time to be gone. 

For I have saddled your horse, master, 
Well bridled have I your steed ; 

And I have served you a good supper, 
For thereof ye have need.” 


The minstrel neglects to say whether Glasgerion in- 
dulged himself with the meal which his cunning 
prepared ; he only says that he arose, put on his LS 
and shoon, threw a collar of gold about his neck, in sign 
that he was of royal blood, and hastened to fulfil his 
appointment. He found the princess ready to admit 
him, but, with surprise in her looks and questions on her 
tongue, 

** Says, whether, now, have you left with me 

Your bracelet or your glove ? 

Or are you stared Lack ayain 
To know more of my love ? 

Glasgerion swore a full great oath 
By oak, and ash, and thorn: 

Lady, I was never in your chamber 
Sith the hour that I was born.” 


The terrible truth flashed at once on her mind: she had 
been deceived in her dearest affections and cheated out of 
her innocence by some base intruder, whom she at once 
concluded to be-her lover’s page ; and when she reflected 
that her nocturnal visitor was of churl’s and not of royal 
blood, her despair knew no bounds: she seized a little 
knife which she used in embroidery, and, before Glas- 
gerion could interpose, she fell dead at his feet. Ina 
calmer mood the poet went home, though he was no 
less deep in sorrow; he called his page to him, had 
recourse to no upbraidings, but, with an almost miracu- 
lous command of temper, said, 

“ Tf I had killed a man fo-night, 
Jack, I would tell it thee: 


But if J have not killed a man to-night, 
Jack, thou hast killed three. 


And he pulled out his bright brown sword, 
And dryed it on his sleeve, 

And he smote off that lither lad’s head 
Who did his lady grieve. 

He set the sword's point till his breast, 
The pummel unto a stone ; 

Through the falsamess of that lither lad 
These three lives were all gone.” 


The ‘ Glasgerion ’ of England seems to have inspired 
the ‘Glenkindie’ of Scotland, a ballad less brief, but 
equally tragical. The princess of the north, however, 
was aware of the treacherous nature of her lover’s page, 
and warned him to beware how he made him his confi- 
dant. He promised; and yet, so vain was he of the 
lady’s love, that he told his page of his tryste as soon as he 
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went home, warning that his life was not worth a mo- 
ment’s lease, if he allowed him to sleep beyond the time ap- 

inted. The page promised, but sinned, and was hanged 
over Glenkindie’s gate, “as high as high could be.” 
The moral of this pathetic ballad lies on the surface. 





ON TAPESTRY. 


Amone those customs which have so gradually but so 
greatly declined as to be scarcely known at the present 
day in England, is the use of Tapestry as a material for 
covering the walls of apartments, for the same purpose 
(se far as decoration is concerned) as the modern paper- 
hangings. Remnants of this custom may still be seen in 
some of our royal and noble residences, but as a general 
system of decoration it may be considered as belonging to 
ages which are now passed away. 

The term Tapestry has sometimes been applied to any 
kinds of hangings, whether woven or worked with a 
needle, with which the walls of apartments were covered, 
but in general the term is limited to a kind of woven 
hangings of wool and silk, frequently raised and enriched 
with gold and silver, representing figures of men and 
animals, landscapes, &c. Where the devices are worked 
with a needle and threads of various colours on a texture 
of silk or cloth already woven, the production belongs 
more to the description of tambour-work than to that of 
tapestry. 

Tapestry more or less‘ resemblig that of modern 
manufacture has been known among the inhabitants of 
Eastern countries from very remote ages. The most 
grotesque compositions and fantastic combinations were 
selected for the display of the talents of the workman, 
and it is from these compositions that the Greeks, who 
obtained their knowledge of the manufacture from the 
East, are supposed to have obtained their representations 
of griffins, centaurs, &c. The Athenians subsequently 
confined these grotesque representations to the borders of? 
ther hangings, and filled up the middles with more 
refined specimens of the arts of design. 

It has been supposed that Tapestry was made known 
to the nations of Northern Europe by the English and 
Flemings, who brought specimens of it from the Levant 
and neighbouring countries. In Flanders the seat of its 
manufacture was principally the town of Arras, from 
whence is derived the term arras, which we frequently 
meet with in old authors as applied to tapestried hang- 
ings. It was first introduced into England as a regular 
branch of manufacture by William Sheldon in the reign 
of Henry VIII. But it received a great accession of 
importance in the reign of James I. A manufactory 
was established at Mortlake, the king himself advancing 
2000/. towards the undertaking. The patterns were, in 
the first instance, taken from old specimens brought from 
abroad, but afterwards they were prepared from original 
designs by Francis Cleyn, who was engaged at the esta- 
blishment. 

It is, however, in France that the manufacture has 
attained the greatest celebrity. Henri Quatre, amon 
the other attempts which he made to improve and exten 
French manufactures, set on foot a Tapestry manufactory 
in the Fauxbourg St. Michael, at Paris, in 1607. After 
his death it languished, and did not attain a flourishing 
condition until 1663, when Colbert, minister to Louis 
XIV., re-established the manufacture; this he did, not 
with an enlightened view to commercial advantages, but 
#s a means of procuring costly and magnificent furniture 
for the royal palaces of the Louvre and the Tuileries. 
For this purpose he purchased a building which had 
been employed by two brothers, Giles and John Gobe- 

as a manufactory, in which they had carried on the 
Process of dyeing. In a charter which was drawn up, 
constituting Tapestry a royal manufacture, the building 
was called the “ Hotel des Gobelins,” from which cir- 
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cumstance the tapestry made there has been ever since 
known as the Gobelin Tapestry. Able artists, weavers, 
and dyers were brought from Flanders to superintend 
the various processes connected with the manufacture. 
Shortly afterwards the celebrated painter Le Brun was 
appointed chief director of the Gobelin manufactures, to 
which he communicated that beauty and grandeur which 
his admirable talents were so well calculated to produce, 
Alexander’s battles, the four seasons, the four ents, 
and the history of the principal acts of Louis XIV., from 
his marriage to his first conquest of Franche Comte, 
were wrought at the Gobelins from the designs of Le 
Brun. Cabinet pictures, by the great Italian masters, 
were copied on a large scale by French aga of 
eminence as models for the tapestry workers, The dyeing 
of the wool and silk, and the other processes connected 
with the manufacture, were all carried on within the 
building. 

This manufacture was prosecuted with various degrees 
of success till the French Revolution, when it suflered 
those interruptions to which so many other branches of 
manufacture were subjected at that period. Under the 
government of Napoleon it revived in some degree ;_ but 
the general introduction of papér-hangings for rooms has 
effected more towards the extinction of the manufacture 
than any other circumstance. About the year 1802 
ninety persons were employed at the Gobelins, chiefly in 
the preparation of tapestry for the palace of St. Cloud ; 
and it was estimated that 150,000 francs were expended 
yearly on their production. 

The Gobelin Tapestry, which may be taken as a 
representation of tapestry generally, was made in lengths 
or pieces, the width of which varied from two to three 
Paris ells ; and when a large piece was required several 
widths were sewn or fine-drawn together with such care 
that no seams were discernible. The most prominent 
points in the manufacture of this tapestry are as follow :— 

To the top and bottom of an upright frame, about 
eight feet in height, are fixed the ends of the longitudinal 
threads, or warp, of the intended cloth; while several 
contrivances are placed at different points for. separating 
these threads more or less from one another in order to 
admit the cross threads, or woof, somewhat as in common 
weaving. In order to introduce these cross-threads in 
the proper situations, and of the proper colours, the work~- 
man imprints a copy of his original drawing on the 
threads of the warp: this he does by laying the drawing 
in contact with the back of the warp, and tracing the 
outlines, &c., with a black-lead pencil on the front of the 
warp, since the latter is sufficiently open to enable him to 
see the drawing behind it. 

The cross-threads constitute the principal material of 
the ornament or device, and consist of gold, silver, or 
silken threads ; these are wound round a kind of shuttle 
called a broach, and are then ready to be applied. The 
workman places himself behind the warp, with his back 
towards the drawing, which is hung up behind him. 
Before he begins to use his threads he turns to look at 
the drawing, and then taking a broach of the proper 
coloured thread, he interweaves it among the threads of 
the warp, according to the form and extent of the figure 
which he proposes to represent. When he comes to a 
different colour he adopts a means of fastening the 
coloured thread last employed, and takes another broach 
containing the second colour ; and so on, according to 
the variation of colour and of form in the drawing. He 
employs at intervals a sort of comb, the teeth of which he 
passes between the threads of the warp, and drives the 
cross-threads close up to one another. Whenever the 
workman wishes to see the effect of his labours he must 
pass round to the other side of the frame (which is the 
right or finished side of the warp), and compares the 
arrangements of his threads with the drawing, which now 
ion ben. When he has completed a portion of his 
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work it is; wound round the lower end of the frame, and 
more is unwound from the upper end. 

In ondhnr mode of manufacture the frame and warp 
are laid horizontally, with the drawing immediately 
underneath, so that the workman can see the device 
which he has to copy without turning his head. The 
silken threads are interwoven among those of the warp, 
nearly in the same way as before described. Some pieces 
of tapestry, woven in this slow and tedious manner, have 
taken several years to execute, at a cost of some thousands 
of pounds. 

e of the most celebrated pieces of tapestry in ex- 
istence is that known as the Bayeux Tapestry. This 
was presented by Matilda, queen of William the Con- 
queror, to the cathedral of Bayeux, the canons of which 
were accustomed to exhibit it to the inhabitants of the 
city, in the nave of their church, at a particular season 
of the year. It consists of a continuous web.of linen 
cloth, 214 feet long, and 20 inches wide, and on it is a 
representation of various events connected with the inva- 
sion and conquest of England by the Normans. These 
subjects are worked in with woollen threads, used with a 
common needle, as in the familiar instances of samplers, 
and are said to have been executed either by Matilda 
herself, or under her immediate superintendence. Stri 
speaking, this is not a piece of tapestry, since the latter 
has no cross-threads except those which constitute the 
figure; while in the Bayeux ta the figures are 
worked with needle and thread e cloth has been 
actually made. In this respect it may be compared 
either with samplers or with tambour-work; the chief 
points of difference in all of them being in the material 
worked upon, and in the substances employed as thread. 
We here allude to tambour-work, not as it is at present 
performed by machinery, but by hand, at which employ- 
ment from ten to twenty thousand females were engaged 
in and within a few miles of Glasgow, shortly before the 
application of machinery to that purpose. 





Cookery in Persia.—Henry. Sir, you always speak of 
boiled meat: is all their meat boiled? 

Uncle Oliver. Generally. They never roast or bake joints 
of meat; but they roast, or rather broil, small bits of meat, 
which they run up on a small spit or skewer of iron or 
wood. They also prepare in the same way a highly sea- 
soned and very palateable sort of sausage without skin: the 
chopped meat is daubed upon a flat skewer, and so broiled 
over a charcoal fire. This sort of food is much liked in 
Persia and Turkey; and in all the principal bazaars there 
are shops where it is and sold, the person who 
wants it waiting till it is broiled, which is done‘in a couple 
of minutes. liked this meat well; and when upon a 
journey, was glad to come to a place where it could be had. 

used to consider three of these sausages, which are flat, 
and about six inches long by two broad, together with some 
bread, and a bunch of grapes by way of dessert, as forming 


an excellent meal; and, I think, it never cost me more | P’ 


than four-pence. 

J. Will _ please to teach Mary to make these things 
too, Uncle 

U. O. 1 fear I am not cook enough for that.—This much 
for Persian roast. As to the bakings, I do not know that 
the Persians ever bake joints of meat; but they are fond of 
sheep or lamb baked whole. Their oven is the hole in the 
floor, in which you see the woman baking bread, in the 
picture of a Persian cottage. When the sheep or lamb is 
flayed and stuffed with nuts, raisins, prunes, and spices, 
they suspend it in the oven, which has previously been 
well heated, placing a dish at the bottom to receive the 
drippings. re is nothing then to do but to leave it 
there until it is sufficiently dressed. As the heat surrounds 
it closely on all sides, it is always excellently cooked, and is 
usually brought to the dinner-table, or rather to the dinner- 
floor, entire, and is there torn in pieces by the hands of the 
servants, assisted, perhaps, by the master of the feast 
himself. The Armenians have another way of dressing a 
sheep or lamb whole, which is perhaps more curious. The 
animal is flayed and prepared as usual; but after this the 
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skin is put on again, and the carcass is then laid in the 
oven upon hot embers, and other hot embers are h 
upon it. It is then left till sufficiently cooked, and then it 
is found that the skin has kept it from being soiled or 
burned by the hot coals in which it has lain. I am bound 
to say that I have never had meat that tasted so well as 
when baked entire by either of these methods. 

H. 1 have heard, Sir, of even oxen roasted whule to be 
given to the poor in England. 

U. O. — it es done sometimes on occasions of re- 
joicings, and a very silly piece of parade it is. It never j 
or can be well dressed; and it would do much more i 


to the poor if dressed in the usual way, or given to them 

raw, to cook as they please. Our methods of cooking do 

not allow us to dress well any animal larger than a sucking- 

La Papo cutting it up.— Uncle Oliver's Travels.— Persia, 
ii. 


It was an admirable idea to begin our earthly existence 
as 2 filial babe; for in this state our moral feelings evolye 
in the most ing manner. The first emotions are those 
of love. If the sucking infant is conscious of any sensibili- 
ties, and its sweet smile soon announces that it is so, they 
must be those of affectionate gratification. How exquisitely 
happy does it show itself to be on its mother’s neck! [is 
moving and moulding fingers; its murmur of placid de- 
light; the eye of its pleased soul, looking thankfulness, or 
at least Mg ee gin of it, indicate not only its own enjoy- 
ment as it feeds, but also that the feeling of love is in action 
within it, though it has not then learned to distinguish it 
from its iness. But as its emotions become more 
marked, it is sufficiently obvious that gratitude and affec- 
tion, and soon obedient duty and acquiescing will, are the 
moral sensibilities first awakened, or rather produced, within 
it.—Sharon Turner. 


Natural e of Sounds.—Articulate and arbitrary 
sound is not the only vehicle either of meaning or senti- 
ment. There is a natural as well as an artificial language, 
consisting chiefly of expressive tones—though greatly rein- 
forced both by expressive looks and expressive gestures. 
The voice, by its intonations alone, is a powerful instrument 
for the propagation of sympathy between man and man; 
and there is similarity enough between us and the inferior 
animals in the natural signs of various of the emotions, as 
— and fear, and grief and cheerfulness, for the sym- 
pathy being extended beyond the limits of our own species, 
and over a great part of the sentient creation. We leam 
by experience and association the ope | of the merely 
vocal apart from vocables ; for almost each shade of mean- 
ing, at least each distinct sensibility, has its own appropriate 
intonation; so that, without poe one syllable of the 
utterance, we can, from its melody alone, often tell what 
are the workings of the heart, and even what are the work- 
ings of the intellect. It is thus that music, even though 
altogether apart from words, is so powerfully fitted both to 
represent and to awaken the mental processes—inasmuch 
that, without the aid of spoken characters many a story of 
no interest is most impressively told, many a noble or 
tender sentiment is most emphatically conveyed by it. It 
says much’ for the native and original predominance of 
virtue—it may be deemed another assertion of its designed 
re-eminence in the world—that our best and highest music 
is that which is charged with loftiest principle, whether it 
breathes in orisons of sacredness, or is employed to kindle 
the purposes and to animate the struggles of resolved patri- 
otism; and that never does it fall with more exquisite 
cadence on the ear of the delighted listener than when, 
attuned to the home sympathies of nature, it tells, in ac 
cents of love or pity, of its woes and wishes for all humanity. 
The power inl expressiveness of music may well be re 
garded as a most beauteous adaptation of external nature 
to the moral constitution of man—for what ,can be more 
adapted to his moral constitution than that which 1s 80 
helpful as music eminently is to his moral culture? Its 
sweetest sounds are those of kind affection. Its sublimest 
sounds are those most expressive of moral heroism; oF 
most fitted to solemnize the devotions of the heart 
prompt the aspirations and resolves of exalted piety. —Dr. 
Chalmers’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
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